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This  study  measured  the  academic  persistence  and  achievement  of 
remedial  students  who  chose  varying  levels  of  participation  in  a community 
college’s  College  Success  Program  during  their  first  term  in  college  with 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate  in  this  program.  The  study 
compared  three  factors  which  the  literature  strongly  supported  as  indicators 
of  student  success.  Those  factors  were  Fall  course  attrition  rate,  which  was 
defined  as  the  number  of  credit  hours  a student  earned  with  a grade  less 
than  “C”;  Fall  course  withdrawal  rate,  which  was  defined  as  the  number  of 
credit  hours  from  which  a student  withdrew  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
credit  hours  attempted;  and  Fall  grade-point  average,  which  was  defined  as 
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the  total  grade  points  earned  during  Fall  term  divided  by  the  total  number 
of  semester  hours  attempted  for  college  credit. 

The  study  population  consisted  of  students  at  a Florida  community 
college  who  met  the  criteria  as  first-time-in-college  and  new  transfer 
students  during  the  Fall  of  1993.  Eight  hundred  students  were  evaluated  as 
needing  one  or  more  remedial  courses,  thus  meeting  the  purpose  of  the 
study.  Analysis  of  variance,  follow-up  Tukey  HSD  comparison  of  means, 
and  REG-Welsch  comparison  of  means  were  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

Analysis  of  the  data  produced  the  following  results.  Participation  in 
one  or  more  components  of  the  college’s  College  Success  Program  was 
significantly  related  to  remedial  students'  lower  course  attrition  rates  and 
higher  grade-point  averages  at  the  end  of  the  Fall  semester.  The  course 
withdrawal  rate  of  remedial  students  was  not  significantly  impacted  by 
participation  in  the  college’s  College  Success  program. 

Analysis  of  the  study’s  results  supports  the  findings  of  research 
conducted  on  freshman  student  participation  in  orientation  programs  at  both 
4-year  institutions  and  2-year  institutions  where  large  populations  of 
remedial  students  are  enrolled.  The  study  concludes  with  a recommenda- 
tion to  require  remedial  student  participation  in  the  college’s  College 
Success  Program.  Further  study  is  recommended  to  evaluate  whether  this 
program  should  be  required  for  all  freshmen  and  new  transfer  students. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Many  factors  influence  a student’s  decision  to  pursue  a postsecondary 
education.  Regardless  of  the  level  of  academic  preparedness  or  the 
postsecondary  institutional  setting  that  provides  an  avenue  for  pursuing  the 
educational  goal,  entering  freshmen  generally  see  themselves  as  being 
capable  of  attaining  their  desired  academic  goals  (Chickering  & Reisser, 
1993). 

Educators  have  long  recognized  the  disparity  between  freshman 
optimism  and  their  commitment  to  be  involved  in  their  learning  process 
(Tinto,  1987).  Many  students  fail  to  meet  the  academic  challenges 
associated  with  the  adjustment  to  college  life,  especially  those  encountered 
during  the  first  academic  year.  Beal  and  Noel  (1980)  cited  that  the  greatest 
proportion  of  attrition  occurs  during  the  freshman  year  of  college, 
specifically  the  first  term;  they  also  stated  that  the  attrition  rate  is  generally 
higher  at  state-supported  institutions  than  at  private  institutions.  Spann 
(1991)  reported  that  certain  student  characteristics  that  relate  positively  to 
retention  include  academic  aptitude,  first  semester  college  grades,  and  the 
level  of  college  degree  aspirations.  On  the  other  hand,  student 
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characteristics  that  relate  negatively  to  retention  include  poor  study  habits 
and  part-  and  full-time  employment  (Beal  & Noel,  1980).  These  negative 
characteristics  oftentimes  provide  a profile  of  the  community  college 
student.  Accordingly,  many  institutions  have  developed  intervention 
measures  that  are  designed  specifically  to  ease  student  transition  into 
college.  These  programs  have  been  implemented  in  large  part  because  of 
institutional  concern  over  student  attrition  (Gardner  & Jewler,  1989). 

The  1980s  saw  a resurgence  in  orientation  programs  and  courses 
specifically  designed  to  enhance  student  knowledge  of  the  institution  and  its 
services,  time-management  and  study  skills,  and  strategies  for  handling 
stress  both  on  and  off  campus  (Gardner,  1986).  The  factors  influencing 
student  retention  upon  which  these  programs  and  courses  were  predicated 
represented  a departure  from  those  factors  influencing  student  retention 
that  were  assumed  in  studies  conducted  shortly  after  World  War  II. 
According  to  Spann  (1991),  the  focus  of  these  earlier  retention  studies  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  problems  of  student  attrition  rested  with 
students’  backgrounds,  skills,  aptitudes,  attitudes,  motivations,  and  interests. 
According  to  Beal  and  Noel  (1980),  the  decade  of  the  1970s  saw 
institutions  begin  to  consider  what  impact  their  programs  and  services  had 
on  student  retention.  The  myriad  of  factors  contributing  to  student  success, 
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according  to  Cohen  and  Brawer  (1991),  demands  a multifaceted  approach 
by  postsecondary  institutions. 

Despite  the  development  of  many  innovative  programs,  many 
postsecondary  institutions  continue  to  report  freshman  attrition  levels  as 
high  as  30%  after  the  first  term  in  college  (Astin,  1977,  1993).  The 
National  Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Educational  Practices  (1989) 
reported  a national  drop-out  rate  of  47%  among  first-time-in-college 
students  at  open-door  institutions.  These  figures  remain  high  in  part 
because  of  the  growing  underpreparedness  of  the  traditional-age  high 
school  graduate,  those  between  the  ages  of  18-24,  as  well  as  the  adult 
student  returning  to  college.  These  populations  are  not  likely  to  meet  the 
admission  requirements  of  selective  colleges  and  universities.  As  a result, 
they  enroll  in  community  colleges  because  of  the  open-door  admission 
policy  of  these  colleges.  Their  enrollment  poses  both  opportunities  and 
challenges  to  community  colleges  because  of  the  institutional  commitment 
to  access  and  student  success. 

Academic  underpreparedness  has  far-reaching  implications  for  many 
students  choosing  to  leave  colleges  and  universities  before  obtaining  a 
degree.  These  implications  include  lowered  self-esteem,  estrangement 
from  family  and  friends,  and  the  impact  this  decision  can  have  on 
becoming  economically  self-sufficient  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1991).  Student 
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attrition  also  has  far-reaching  implications  for  the  educational  effectiveness 
of  the  institutions  and  may  draw  criticism  to  the  instructional  methodology 
and  student  support  services  of  these  institutions.  Institutions  must  question 
their  own  effectiveness  in  delivering  the  educational  services  they  promise 
to  provide.  This  question  can  be  answered  directly  only  when  educational 
institutions  understand  the  population  they  serve  and  how  that  population 
responds  within  a postsecondary  educational  setting. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  community  college  setting  such  as  the 
open-door  admission  policy  and  lack  of  residential  life  experiences  have 
been  used  by  some  as  long-standing  criticisms  of  the  community  college’s 
inability  to  integrate  its  students  fully  into  a postsecondary  academic 
environment  (Pascarella  &Terenzini,  1991).  Community  colleges  may 
serve  up  to  60%  of  an  entering  freshman  class  with  a full  complement  of 
remedial  courses  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  algebra  (Cohen  & 
Brawer,  1991).  Their  students  are  also  more  likely  than  4-year  college 
students  to  have  pressing  financial,  family,  and  employment  commitments 
that  compete  with  and  sometimes  have  precedence  over  their  academic 
goals  (Cohen  & Brawer,  1987,  1991).  Community  colleges  cannot  adopt  a 
wait-and-see  attitude  regarding  intervention  strategies;  assessment  and, 
more  importantly,  analysis  and  refinement  of  program  effectiveness  need 
to  become  a dynamic  component  of  accountability  measures.  There  must 
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be  a strong  institutional  impetus  to  “empower  a broad  spectrum  of  students 
to  assume  more  responsibility  for  and  become  more  actively  involved  with 
their  own  education”  (Stupka,  1989,  p.  71). 

The  state  of  Florida  has  mandated  that  each  of  the  28  public 
community  colleges  adopt  accountability  measures  to  ensure  that  student 
preparedness,  academic  programs,  and  student  services  contribute  to  help 
assure  student  success  (Florida  Community  College  System,  1993).  Student 
success  is  broadly  defined  within  these  measures  as  meaning  graduating, 
being  enrolled  in  good  academic  standing,  or  leaving  in  good  academic 
standing  within  4 years  of  initial  enrollment.  Institutions  need  to  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  detailed  inquiries  related  to  specific  legislative 
mandates  regarding  such  outcome  measures.  The  legislative  intent  is 
ultimately  to  tie  each  institution’s  funding  to  formulas  that  measure 
educational  effectiveness  by  the  success  of  its  students  (State  of  Florida, 
Office  of  the  Auditor  General,  1993). 

College  Success  Programs  in  Florida  Community  Colleges 

One  way  that  several  Florida  community  colleges  have  provided 
intervention  measures  is  through  the  development  of  courses  dealing  with 
many  of  the  documented  pitfalls  experienced  by  first-time-in-college 
(FTIC)  students.  Although  there  are  several  nationally  recognized 
programs  such  as  David  Ellis’  College  Survival,  Inc.  and  John  Gardner’s 
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Freshman  Seminar,  institutions  commonly  adopt  and  refine  those  programs 
they  believe  will  be  most  effective  for  their  student  populations. 

In  1991,  Santa  Fe  Community  College  (SFCC)  began  to  explore  the 
implementation  of  a 1-hour  orientation  seminar  designed  as  an  intervention 
measure  for  entering  freshmen  (LeBlanc,  1991).  The  college  reported  a 
withdrawal  rate  of  33%  during  the  Fall  of  1990  (C.  L.  LeBlanc,  personal 
communication,  November  1990).  Although  16%  of  those  students 
subsequently  enrolled  for  the  Spring  1991  semester,  faculty  and  staff  were 
concerned  about  the  number  of  students  who  identified  withdrawal  as  an 
academic  solution  (Grunder,  1991).  A committee  representing  student 
development  professionals  and  faculty  from  a variety  of  disciplines  was 
assembled  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  the  1-hour  orientation  seminar.  An 
extensive  review  of  the  literature  yielded  the  information  needed  to 
provide  a foundation  for  program  development  and  to  evaluate  the  success 
of  programs  at  institutions  that  have  identified  these  programs  as  strategic 
to  the  adjustment  of  freshmen  on  their  campuses  (Cuseo,  1991). 

Miami-Dade  Community  College  (MDCC)  had  reported  success  in 
improving  retention  rates  of  freshman  students  since  1984  and  had 
attributed  this  success,  in  part,  to  a course  called  College  Success  (Cuseo, 
1991).  The  results  of  MDCC’s  initial  study  indicated  that  students 
participating  in  the  course  during  their  first  semester  in  college  were 
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“more  likely  to  persist  and  earn  acceptable  grade-point  averages.  After 
one  year  findings  indicated  that  67%  of  participating  students  were 
retained,  compared  to  46%  of  nonparticipants”  (Belcher,  Ingold,  & 
Lombard,  1987  p.  21).  Researchers  concluded  that  if  all  FTIC  students  in 
the  semester  studied  had  taken  the  course  and  received  similar  academic 
results,  there  would  have  been  a marked  increase  in  college  income  (over 
$200,000).  Grade-point  averages  were  also  higher  for  students 
participating  in  the  course  when  compared  with  those  not  participating. 

The  SFCC  committee  proposed  that  a 1-hour  orientation  course, 
patterned  after  the  course  offered  at  MDCC,  be  offered  at  SFCC  and 
strongly  encouraged  that  the  course  be  mandated  for  all  incoming  freshmen 
and  transfer  students  in  the  Fall  of  1991.  This  1-hour  course,  SLS  1 101- 
College  Success,  was  subsequently  offered  at  SFCC  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Fall  of  1991.  Enrollment,  however,  was  not  mandatory  for  any  group  of 
students.  A data  base  was  developed  to  follow  the  progress  of  students 
having  taken  this  course,  and  an  intensive  recruitment  and  training  effort 
was  supported  by  the  SFCC  administration  to  solicit  the  participation  of 
full-time  faculty.  Since  this  time,  the  course  has  evolved  into  a 3-hour 
course  offering. 

Because  College  Success  is  strongly  encouraged  but  not  required  at 
SFCC,  there  is  concern  that  students  choosing  not  to  participate  in  the 
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course  could  be  missing  critical  information  about  the  college.  The  Student 
Development  Division  assembled  a campus-wide  committee  in  the  Spring 
of  1992  for  the  purpose  of  developing  an  orientation  program  that  would 
specifically  target  entering  freshmen  and  new  transfer  students.  Again,  this 
program  was  not  mandatory,  in  part,  because  the  open-door  admission 
policy  would  make  it  difficult  to  enforce.  Strong  incentives  to  participate, 
however,  were  included.  These  incentives  included  one-stop  assessment, 
academic  advisement,  advanced  registration,  student  identification  cards, 
early  text  book  purchase,  and  copies  of  the  SFCC  Student  Guide  and 
Calendar.  In  the  Fall  of  1992,  over  70%  of  the  entering  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  took  advantage  of  this  program  during  their  first  semester 
in  college. 

The  Orientation  program  used  the  overview  strategies  of  Ellis’ 
College  Survival,  Inc.  model  which  also  provided  the  outline  for  the 
College  Success  course.  It  was  designed  to  expose  entering  freshmen  and 
transfer  students  to  information  about  programs  and  services  available  at 
SFCC  and  to  familiarize  students  with  ways  to  access  those  services  that 
may  be  critical  to  academic  success.  The  orientation  sessions  were 
structured  to  include  both  group  and  individual  sessions  with  the  academic 
advisors  who  provided  an  overview  of  program  requirements  and  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  SFCC  computer-assisted  academic  advisement 
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status  sheet  which  is  customized  and  mailed  to  each  student  prior  to 
advanced  registration  the  following  term. 

A 4-year  study  sponsored  by  ACT  National  Center  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  Practices  examined  student  persistence  at  44 
public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  (Forest,  1982).  This  study 
identified  six  strategies  to  improve  student  success.  The  first 
recommendation  deals  exclusively  with  the  impact  and  importance  of  a 
term-long  orientation  course: 

Probably  the  single  most  important  move  an  institution  can 
make  to  increase  student  persistence  to  graduation  is  to  ensure 
that  students  receive  the  guidance  they  need  at  the  beginning  of 
the  journey  through  college  to  graduation.  This  early 
guidance  can  also  assist  them  in  acquiring  the  competence, 
through  the  formal  general  education  curriculum,  that  they 
will  need  to  complete  their  courses  of  study  and  function 
effectively  after  graduation.  At  its  best,  this  guidance  system 
should  include  the  following  features: 

New  student  orientation  should  begin  well  before  students 
arrive  on  campus  and  should  continue  as  a formal  course 
during  the  first  term  on  campus,  (p.  74) 

Additionally,  LaVoy  (1986),  Oxhandler  (1987),  and  Stupka  (1989)  found 

that  students  enrolled  in  a one-semester-long  orientation  course 

demonstrated  significantly  higher  academic  performance  and  retention 

rates  compared  with  students  who  did  not  take  the  course.  Stupka  (1989) 

reported  that  “during  the  three  year  phase-in  period  for  the  Freshman 

Seminar  at  Sacramento  City  College  , the  percentage  of  students  retained 
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into  the  sophomore  year  increased  from  58%  to  74%”  (p.  75).  These  data 
present  a compelling  argument  for  introducing  an  extended  orientation 
course  like  College  Success. 

Upcraft  and  Gardner  (1989)  in  The  Freshman  Experience:  Helping 

Students  Survive  and  Succeed  in  College  strongly  encouraged  program 

analysis  to  assess  the  most  successful  methodologies  of  providing  freshman 

seminar  experiences  for  students.  They  also  recommended  that  each 

institution  "plan  for  the  eventual  outcomes  in  order  to  show  the  effect  of 

the  seminar  on  sophomore  return  rates  and  graduation  rates"  (p.  380). 

Community  colleges  must  develop  strategies  to  analyze  the 

effectiveness  of  their  course  offerings,  especially  for  those  courses  that  are 

strongly  recommended  by  the  institution.  Ultimately,  institutional 

accountability  strategies  must  contain  this  information  in  order  to  represent 

more  completely  the  locally  established  strategies  that  are  essential  to 

student  persistence  and  achievement.  Popham  (1988)  recommended  that 

institutions  provide  some  structure  for  “coming  to  terms  with  evaluation 

demands”  (p.  242).  In  order  to  accomplish  this  structure,  he  recommended 

defining  the  program  so  clearly  that  it  can  be  replicated,  and 
ensuring  that  what  is  being  evaluated  is,  indeed,  the  program 
rather  than  the  enthusiasm  and  ability  of  a few  superior 
teachers;  formally  appraising  the  quality,  the  worth,  of  the 
educational  phenomena;  attaching  relative  values  to 
observations  in  order  to  provide  an  information  base  for 
educational  decisions,  (p.  242) 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  state  of  Florida  has  mandated  accountability  measures  by  which 
public  community  colleges  must  measure  their  educational  effectiveness 
(Florida  Community  College  System,  1993).  Public  community  colleges 
are  challenged  to  monitor  student  academic  persistence  toward  graduation 
while  still  maintaining  their  open-door  admission  policies  which  are  central 
to  the  community  college  mission.  Although  graduation  may  not  be  the 
educational  objective  of  all  community  college  students,  measuring 
academic  achievement  can  assess  student  overall  success  in  relation  to  the 
educational  standards  of  the  institution.  Programs  like  Orientation  and 
courses  like  College  Success  are  designed  to  address  the  state-wide 
accountability  objectives  and  need  to  be  assessed  in  order  to  measure  their 
effectiveness  toward  reaching  these  objectives  (Florida  Community  College 
System,  1993).  If  the  SFCC  College  Success  Program,  which  includes  the 
Orientation  program  and  College  Success  course,  prove  to  be  significantly 
related  to  academic  persistence  and  achievement  for  remedial  students 
seeking  the  Associate  of  Arts  and  the  Associate  of  Science  degrees  during 
the  academically  critical  first  semester  in  college,  then  mandatory 
participation  of  remedial  students  in  this  program  and  course  should  be 
required. 
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Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  compare  the  academic  persistence 
and  achievement  of  remedial  students  who  chose  varying  levels  of 
participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  during  their  first  term  in 
college  with  those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate  in  this  program. 
Included  in  this  study  were  only  the  remedial  students  who  were  first-time- 
in-college  and  new  transfers  to  SFCC  in  the  Fall  of  1993. 

Three  research  questions  were  explored  to  address  the  purpose  of  the 

- study. 

1.  Does  a significant  relationship  exist  between  Fall  course  attrition 
rate  (grades  earned  in  course(s)  are  below  “C”  excluding  the  grade  earned 
in  the  course  College  Success)  and  enrollment  in  the  College  Success 
Program? 

2.  Does  a significant  relationship  exist  between  Fall  course 
withdrawal  rate  (dropping  one  or  more  courses  after  the  close  of  the 
college’s  add/drop  period  excluding  enrollment  in  the  course  College 
Success)  and  enrollment  in  the  College  Success  Program? 

3.  Does  a significant  relationship  exist  between  Fall  grade-point 
average  (excluding  the  course  College  Success  in  the  grade-point  average 
computation)  as  a measure  of  achievement  and  student  enrollment  in  the 
College  Success  Program? 
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Delimitations  and  Limitations 

Delimitations  and  limitations  of  this  study  that  should  be  recognized 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Students  from  one  college  were  used  for  the  study,  which  will 
limit  the  results  to  colleges  with  similar  institutional  profiles. 

2.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the  student  population  was  limited  to 
white  and  black.  This  limitation  was  mitigated  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
SFCC  population  of  racial  groups  other  than  white  or  black  represents  only 
9%  of  the  college’s  enrollment. 

3.  Although  the  curricula  for  the  Orientation  program  and  College 
Success  are  standardized  and  faculty  must  complete  a training  program  to 
participate  in  each,  there  were  differences  in  teaching  style  and  emphasis  of 
the  instructional  material. 

4.  Enrollment  in  the  course  College  Success  was  not  calculated  in 
determining  the  attrition  rate,  withdrawal  rate,  or  grade-point  average  of 
the  population  of  this  study. 

Justification  of  the  Study 

In  1994,  the  Florida  Legislature  proposed  that  the  number  of  credit 
hours  funded  for  the  Associate  of  Arts  degree  be  reduced  from  64  to  60. 
Similar  suggestions  have  also  been  made  for  Associate  of  Science  degrees 
which  vary  from  64  to  over  100  credit  hours,  depending  on  the  type  of 
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program.  Community  colleges  are  being  asked  to  scrutinize  their  program 
requirements  and  justify  the  hours  required  for  their  degrees. 

The  Student  Development  division  of  SFCC  is  committed  to 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Orientation  program  and  the  College 
Success  course.  Since  the  measurement  of  institutional  and  program 
effectiveness  is  a dynamic  process,  it  dictates  detailed  analysis  as  a part  of 
program  review.  While  the  literature  supports  the  overall  success  of  these 
intervention  strategies,  it  also  points  out  dramatically  that  transition  into 
college  and  persistence  in  an  academic  program  pose  a myriad  of 
challenges  for  students,  faculty,  and  administrators,  especially  during  the 
academically  critical  first  semester.  It  has  been  well  documented  that  there 
is  no  single  solution  for  student  persistence  and  achievement,  rather  a total 
institutional  commitment  and  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  student  are 
needed.  Both  factors  are  necessary  components  of  academic  success. 

The  results  of  this  study  will  further  the  knowledge  about  a 
community  college’s  programming  strategies  and  its  effectiveness  for  those 
entering  freshmen  and  new  transfer  students  who  are  most  at  risk  due  to 
academic  underpreparedness.  This  information  is  critical  because  of  the 
relationship  between  student  persistence,  achievement,  and  institutional 
accountability. 
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Definition  of  Terms 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  terms  were  defined 
accordingly: 

Race  was  limited  to  the  categories  of  white  and  black. 

Remedial  students  were  defined  as  students  enrolled  in  one  or  more 
college  preparatory  courses  offered  at  SFCC. 

Community  colleges  were  defined  as  “institutions  that  offer  associate 
degrees  and  occupational  certificates  to  their  students  and  a variety  of  other 
services  to  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located”  (Cohen  & Brawer, 
1987,  p.  xv). 

Fall  grade-point  average  (GPA)  was  defined  as  the  total  grade  points 
earned  during  Fall  term,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours 
attempted  for  college  credit  during  Fall  term,  reported  on  a 4.00  scale. 
Grade  points  earned  in  College  Success  were  not  included  in  this 
calculation  in  order  to  reduce  any  possibility  that  grades  earned  in  this 
course  would  obscure  the  relationship  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables. 

College  preparatory  courses  were  defined  as  precollege  courses  in 
reading  (REA  0010),  writing  (ENC  0020),  arithmetic  (MAT  0002),  and 
algebra  (MAT  0024)  in  which  students  are  required  to  enroll  if  they  score 
below  the  institutional  minimum  score  on  a basic  skills  entry  exam. 
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SFCC’s  College  Success  course  was  defined  as  College  Success  or 
SLS  1101,  a 3-semester-hour  course  strongly  suggested  for  remedial  first- 
time freshmen  and  new  transfer  students  attending  SFCC.  The  course  was 
designed  according  to  specifications  outlined  by  Ellis’  College  Survival, 
Inc. 

SFCC’s  Orientation  program  was  defined  as  a 3-hour  program 
designed  to  orient  first-time  freshmen  and  new  transfer  students  prior  to 
their  initial  enrollment  at  SFCC.  The  program  was  designed  according  to 
specifications  outlined  Ellis’  College  Survival,  Inc. 

SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  was  defined  as  a combination  of 
SFCC’s  College  Success  course  and  SFCC’s  Orientation  program. 

Fall  course  attrition  rate  was  defined  as  the  number  of  credit  hours  a 
student  earned  with  a grade  less  than  “C”  divided  by  the  total  number  of 
credit  hours  earned.  Credit  hours  earned  College  Success  were  not 
included  in  this  calculation  in  order  to  reduce  any  possibility  that 
enrollment  in  this  course  would  obscure  the  relationship  between  the 
independent  and  dependent  variables. 

Fall  course  withdrawal  rate  was  defined  as  the  number  of  credit 
hours  from  which  a student  withdrew  divided  by  the  total  number  of  credit 
hours  attempted.  Credit  hours  earned  in  College  Success  were  not  included 
in  this  calculation  in  order  to  reduce  any  possibility  that  enrollment  in  this 
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course  would  obscure  the  relationship  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables. 

Summary 

In  Chapter  I,  the  importance  of  understanding  factors  which  may 
impact  remedial  student  persistence  and  achievement  in  a postsecondary 
educational  setting  during  the  first  semester  of  enrollment  was  discussed. 
The  relatively  recent  shift  in  retention  research  from  examination  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  individual  student  to  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  students’  experiences  in  the  college  setting  is  also  discussed.  Programs 
that  community  colleges  have  employed  to  ease  student  transition  into 
college  are  described.  The  rationale  for  the  study  includes  the  statement  of 
the  problem,  a statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  and  the  research 
questions  to  be  answered.  It  also  presents  the  limitations  of  the  study,  the 
justification  of  the  study,  and  an  operational  definition  of  key  terms. 

The  following  chapter  is  a review  of  the  literature  pertinent  to  this 
study.  Chapter  III  outlines  the  methodology  used  to  answer  the  research 
questions  posited  above.  That  chapter  is  followed  by  this  study’s  results 
and  discussion  of  principal  findings.  Chapter  V is  a summary  of  the 
findings,  discusses  their  implications,  and  suggests  questions  for  further 


research. 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 
The  academic  persistence  and  achievement  of  remedial  students  who 
chose  varying  levels  of  participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program 
during  their  first  term  in  college  was  compared  with  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  participate  in  this  program.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
determine  whether  enrollment  in  this  course  had  a significant  difference  on 
the  persistence  and  achievement  of  students  through  the  academically 
critical  first  semester  in  college  (Gardner,  1986;  Gardner  & Jewler, 

1989). 

Specific  issues  are  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  will  be 
presented  in  this  chapter:  the  history  of  orientation  programs  in 
postsecondary  education,  the  role  orientation  courses  play  in  the 
persistence  of  community  college  students,  the  role  played  by  the  Florida 
community  college  system  as  transfer  institutions,  SFCC’s  College  Success 
course  and  its  relationship  to  the  Florida  Community  College 
Accountability  Plan. 
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The  Role  Orientation  Programs  Play  in  the  Retention  of 
Community  College  Students 

Patricia  Cross  (1974)  was  first  to  describe  three  distinct  periods  in 
the  development  of  postsecondary  education  in  the  United  States.  She 
described  these  periods  as  the  aristocratic,  the  meritocratic,  and  the 
democratic  (or  egalitarian).  According  to  Roueche  and  Roueche  (1993), 
determining  access  for  new  student  populations  became  central  to  the 
question  of  who  should  go  to  college  and  the  type  of  institutions  they 
should  attend.  The  basic  issues  surrounding  access  to  postsecondary 
education  are  much  the  same  today  as  they  have  been  historically. 

Although  community  colleges  are  capable  of  adapting  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  diverse  student  populations,  several  criticisms  have 
been  associated  with  the  lack  of  self-evaluation  and  assessment  of  these 
programs  (Jennings,  1970;  Karabel,  1972;  McGrath  & Spear,  1991; 
Roueche,  1968).  The  open-door  admission  policies  of  community  colleges, 
while  providing  access,  have  not  emphasized  the  importance  of  assisting  a 
new  students  as  they  make  their  transition  from  high  school,  the  work 
place,  or  the  home  into  a postsecondary  education  experience  (Roueche  & 
Roueche,  1993).  Four-year  institutions  have  historically  placed  more 
institutional  resources  in  freshman  orientation  and  advisement  programs. 
These  programs  have  developed  around  an  assessment  of  student  need. 
Originally,  4-year  institutions  built  the  foundation  of  their  orientation 
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programs  on  the  commonalities  of  the  shared  freshman  experience. 
Increased  freedom,  responsibility  for  academic  success,  living  outside  the 
family  home,  and  loneliness  were  all  viewed  as  common  to  the  freshman 
experience.  All  of  these  factors  may  influence  a student’s  ability  to  succeed 
regardless  of  their  intellectual  strengths  (Upcraft  & Gardner,  1989).  Beal 
and  Noel  (1980)  documented  the  improvement  of  freshman  retention  by 
20%  when  orientation  programs  are  expanded  to  include  faculty  and 
student  mentors  through  the  sophomore  year.  The  literature  supports  the 
fact  that  a student’s  most  critical  period  of  adjustment  is  during  the  first 
academic  year,  especially  the  first  semester-regardless  of  the  institution 
attended  (Gardner,  1986).  Belcher  et  al.  (1987)  found  that  students  in  an 
open-door  community  college  who  enrolled  in  a special  orientation  course 
were  retained  at  a higher  rate  (67%)  1 year  later  than  those  not  enrolled  in 
the  course  (47%). 

Even  though  more  community  colleges  have  some  form  of 
orientation  for  new  students,  the  models  in  place  differ  significantly  from 
those  found  on  traditional  4-year  campuses.  However,  despite  the 
diversity  of  today’s  student  population  on  2-  and  4-year  campuses,  the 
programs  still  share  the  same  priority  that  were  historically  identified  as 
being  critical  to  student  achievement.  Orientation  programs,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  must  be  developed  around  the  needs  of  students  at  the  individual 
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institutions  they  attend.  The  literature  highlights  many  examples  of  unique 
approaches  to  program  development.  This  implies  that  there  is  no 
formula-based  approach  to  the  design  of  a program.  An  institution  may 
assess  that  the  orientation  program  be  recommended  or  mandatory— based 
on  the  needs  of  its  students.  These  programs  can  range  in  time  from  1 
hour  to  3 days  or  an  entire  semester.  At  the  community  college  level  one 
objective  remains  critical  to  these  programs— they  must  familiarize  students 
with  the  support  services  available  on  their  campus.  More  sophisticated 
programs  may  have  assessment  and  academic  advisement  components  and 
other  useful  aids  such  as  student  guides  and  calendars  for  use  in  time 
management.  A growing  number  of  institutions  have  orientation  courses 
that  are  strongly  recommended  or  required  of  all  students  new  to  the 
institution  (Roueche  & Roueche,  1993). 

A critical  component  that  is  missing  in  many  of  these  programs  is 
assessment  as  it  relates  to  student  persistence.  Institutions  that  are  involved 
in  providing  orientation  programs  have  not  been  consistent  in  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  with  student  success  (McCabe,  1981). 

As  more  community  colleges  provide  these  programs  for  their  entering 
students,  attention  must  be  paid  to  developing  comprehensive  assessment 
mechanisms  in  order  to  provide  an  on-going  analysis  of  their  effectiveness, 
the  opportunity  for  program  enhancement,  and  detailed  documentation 
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provided  for  the  purposes  of  securing  costs  necessary  for  continued 
funding  of  these  programs. 

The  Florida  Community  College  System’s 
Challenge  as  Transfer  Institutions 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century,  community  colleges  primarily 
offered  courses  that  identified  themselves  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
university  disciplines  that  were  recognized  as  the  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Because  community  colleges  were  seen  by  some  outspoken 
university  advocates  for  postsecondary  education  reform  (Koos,  1924, 

1925)  as  being  capable  of  removing  the  burden  of  general  education  from 
their  settings  so  that  attention  could  be  focused  on  higher  order 
scholarship,  community  colleges  saw  merit  in  adopting  the  existing 
university  curriculum  without  change.  This  was  seen  as  more  closely 
aligning  the  community  college  and  university  missions,  thereby 
legitimizing  the  college  parallel  function  of  the  community  college  (Cohen 
& Brawer,  1987). 

As  this  century  draws  to  a close,  the  community  college  has  been  the 
single  postsecondary  institution  that  is  instrumental  in  providing  access  and 
opportunity  for  those  who  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  other 
colleges  and  universities.  An  interesting  caveat  exists  when  the  virtue  of 
access  is  compared  with  student  persistence  and  achievement.  Because 
community  colleges  are  accessible,  they  have  been  challenged  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  an  academically  diverse  population.  The  numbers  of  students 
aspiring  to  receive  a postsecondary  education  have  risen  dramatically  in 
this  century  from  4.5%  of  all  high  school  graduates  in  the  1920s  to  over 
two-thirds  of  all  18-24  year  olds  by  1987  (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  1987,  p.  18).  Tinto  (1975)  found  that  the  rate  of  lower  ability 
students  attending  college  rose  significantly  if  a community  college  were 
accessible  to  them.  However,  lower  ability  students  are  oftentimes  at  risk 
academically,  economically,  and  socially.  Any  of  these  factors,  let  alone  a 
combination  of  them,  may  interfere  strongly  with  their  ability  to  complete 
an  Associate’s  degree,  let  alone  a baccalaureate  degree. 

Accordingly,  community  colleges  have  aggressively  developed  a 
myriad  of  programs  designed  to  address  the  needs  of  the  at-risk  population. 
At  Santa  Fe  Community  College,  academically  at-risk  first-time-in-college 
students  can  represent  as  much  as  60%  of  the  entering  freshman  class 
(Hellmich,  1994).  Financial  aid  and  scholarship  programs  are  currently 
meeting  the  needs  of  approximately  40%  of  the  student  population  (S.  H. 
Fisher,  Office  of  Financial  Aid  [SFCC],  personal  communication,  1994) 
with  an  anticipated  budget  totalling  $14  million  for  fiscal  year  1994-1995. 
There  are  currently  six  programs  operating  on  SFCC’s  three  campuses 
with  State  and  Federal  funds  that  target  prospective  minority  students, 
dislocated  workers,  displaced  homemakers,  single  parents,  workers 
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compensation  evaluation  and  training,  and  disabled  student  populations  for 
the  express  purpose  of  providing  the  social,  financial,  and  academic  skills 
needed  to  pursue  postsecondary  education  in  either  the  college  transfer 
program  or  one  of  52  business,  allied  health,  or  industrial  programs. 

Critics  of  the  community  college  will  argue  that  the  mission  of  these 
institutions  has  become  too  broad  and,  as  a result,  too  fragmented  in  the 
services  they  provide  (Brint  & Karabel,  1989a,  b).  Pascarella  and 
Terenzini  (1991)  have  posited  that  because  the  community  college  mission 
is  so  complex  the  transfer  component  needs  either  to  return  to  the  auspices 
of  the  four-year  college  and  university  or  undergo  complete  reform. 

Citing  support  for  their  argument,  they  refer  to  the  work  of  Burton  Clark 
(1960a,b,  1980)  that  defined  the  process  of  “cooling  out.”  Cooling  out 
occurs  when  high-aspiring  but  low-achieving  and/or  low-socioeconomic- 
status  students  are  confronted  with  the  reality  of  their  readiness  for  college 
and  how  it  relates  to  success  within  the  postsecondary  education  system.  It 
becomes  the  role  of  the  community  college  “to  let  down  hopes  [of  students] 
gently  and  unexplosively”  (Clark,  1960a,  p.  574)  in  order  to  uphold  the 
academic  standards  required  to  preserve  the  quality  of  the  transfer 
function.  Hellmich  (1992),  in  a study  that  addressed  Clark’s  theory  and  its 
relevance  to  community  college  students  meeting  his  definition  for 
“cooling-out,”  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  the  original  research  was  done  in 
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1959,  no  developmental  or  remedial  programs  existed  at  the  community 

college.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  programs  exist  today,  there  is  still  a 

strong  opinion  questioning  the  community  college’s  role  in  the  transfer  or 

university-parallel  function.  Pascarella  and  Terenzini  (1991)  continue, 

More  recently,  Karabel  (1972,  1986;  Brint  & Karabel,  1989) 
and  Astin  (1977a)  have  commented  on  the  paradox  of  the 
proliferation  of  public  community  colleges  and  the  evidence 
that  because  of  demonstrably  lower  persistence  and 
baccalaureate  degree  attainment  rates,  community  colleges 
may  not  really  serve  well  the  interests  of  students  aspiring  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree  and  to  careers  that  require  it.  Providing 
equal  access  to  participation  in  the  postsecondary  educational 
system  is  only  half  of  the  solution  to  educational  inequities. 

The  other  half  requires  equal  access  to  opportunities  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  of  postsecondary  participation,  (p.  641) 

Additionally,  state  systems  of  higher  education  may  not  have  a 

coordinated  system  of  postsecondary  education  that  provides  articulation 

between  community  colleges  and  4-year  institutions.  If  articulation  does 

not  exist,  or  it  is  fragmented  between  community  colleges  and  4-year 

institutions,  the  student  transferring  from  the  2-year  to  the  4-year 

institution  often  finds  himself/herself  at  a tremendous  disadvantage. 

In  an  issue  of  Institutional  Research  Notes  published  by  SFCC’s 

Office  of  Institutional  Research,  Grunder  (1991)  stated  that  Florida’s 

system  of  community  colleges  has  a rich  tradition  of  access  and  service 

throughout  the  state.  The  master  plan  for  the  system  was  proposed  by  the 

Community  College  Council.  This  group  was  appointed  in  1955  by  the 
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Legislature  to  review  postsecondary  education  opportunities  in  the  state. 

The  Community  College  Council’s  report,  entitled  The  Communitv/Junior 

College  in  Florida’s  Future,  was  published  in  1957  (Florida  Department  of 

Education,  1968-69).  The  Community  College  Council  recommended 

that  the  development  of  a system  of  public  community  colleges 
be  undertaken  on  a sound  basis  as  a way  to  which  collegiate 
enrollment  at  the  lower  level  can  be  disbursed  and  to  provide 
for  programs  appropriate  to  a broader  range  of  educational 
needs  than  can  be  met  in  a university  program,  (p.  ii) 

By  1990  the  system  served  over  960,000  students  through  Florida’s 

28  community  colleges  representing  a 685%  growth  rate  since  1950  in 

community  college  enrollments  (Delaino  & Grander,  1990).  In  1965,  one 

year  before  SFCC  opened  its  doors,  almost  75,000  students  were  being 

served  by  community  colleges  in  the  state.  This  figure  represented  almost 

half  of  the  enrollments  in  Florida’s  postsecondary  education  system.  By 

1982,  more  than  743,000  or  80%  of  all  undergraduate  students  pursuing 

the  first  2 years  of  a baccalaureate  degree  were  enrolled  in  community 

colleges. 

Originally,  community/junior  colleges  “were  components  of  local 
school  systems  and  were  operated  by  boards  of  public  instruction”  (Florida 
Department  of  Education,  1978-79,  p.  1).  However,  in  1968  the 
Legislature  authorized  the  creation  of  local  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  within 
a year  the  school  systems  were  relieved  of  administrative  and  financial 
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responsibility  for  community/junior  colleges.  The  State  Junior  College 
Board  was  renamed  and  the  Division  of  Community  Colleges  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  state-wide  coordination  for  the  system.  The 
administration  of  the  system,  a blend  of  local  control  and  state-wide 
coordination,  serves  as  a national  model  today. 

In  1966  when  Santa  Fe  Community  College  was  established,  there 
was  a total  of  22  colleges  in  the  state  community  college  system.  During  its 
first  year,  SFCC  enrolled  approximately  3,000  students  in  academic 
programs  and  generated  a FTE  of  1,482.  By  1986,  over  20,000  students 
were  served  by  credit  and  noncredit  programs.  During  the  1993-1994 
academic  year,  SFCC  exceeded  an  annual  enrollment  of  30,000  and 
generated  an  FTE  of  7,300. 

Burgeoning  growth  in  student  enrollment  also  influenced  the 
development  and  diversity  of  academic  programs  at  Santa  Fe  and 
throughout  the  state.  In  1968,  Santa  Fe  Community  College  offered  the 
Associate  of  Arts  degree  and  17  Associate  of  Science  or  certificate 
programs.  Today,  the  college  offers  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  and  52 
Associate  in  Science  or  certificate  programs  that  have  been  developed  in 
response  to  community-based  needs.  Statewide,  Florida  community 
colleges  have  historically  responded  to  the  unique  needs  of  their  service 
districts  and  developed  programs  accordingly.  This  fact  is  possibly  the 
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most  pervasive  difference  between  the  community  college  system  and  the 
state  university  system.  The  flexibility  which  was  built  into  the  foundation 
of  the  community  college  system  has  enabled  the  business,  technological, 
health,  and  educational  needs  of  the  fastest  growing  state  in  the  nation  to  be 
met  head-on  in  a cost-effective  manner. 

The  authors  of  the  master  plan  could  not  possibly  have  predicted  the 
impact  community  colleges  would  have  on  the  state  of  Florida.  That 
impact  belongs  to  each  college  in  the  system  as  it  shapes  its  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  it  serves. 

Although  community  college  critics  mobilize  their  arguments  around 
allegations  of  fault  that  can  be  found  with  the  system’s  mission,  a 
democratic  society  ensures  all  citizens  to  have  access  to  a quality  public 
education.  The  challenge  lies  in  capitalizing  on  the  resources  available  at 
community  colleges  that  provide  students  of  varying  abilities  with  access  to 
postsecondary  education  and  recognizing  that  not  all  students  mark  their 
success  in  terms  of  completion  of  a degree  (Judd,  1990).  This  fact  is  also 
true  of  students  attending  4-year  colleges  and  universities  where  academic 
ability  and  socio-economic  factors  will  be  less  of  a barrier  to  student 
success  when  compared  to  those  students  enrolling  in  community  colleges. 

Smittle  (1992)  and  Hellmich  (1992),  in  independent  research 
conducted  on  student  populations  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College, 
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concluded  that  the  barriers  currently  recognized  by  the  literature  as 
hampering  student  success  at  the  community  college  do  not  necessarily  hold 
true  when  students  receive  the  academic  and  student  services  needed  to 
address  their  deficiencies.  Whether  academic  deficiencies,  socioeconomic 
barriers,  or  a combination  of  both  exist,  students  who  take  advantage  of 
these  intervention  strategies  will  have  as  great  an  opportunity  for  academic 
success  (defined  by  grade-point  average)  as  students  who  did  not  require 
intervention  strategies  (Smittle,  1992). 

According  to  Smittle  (1992),  it  is  difficult  to  study  retention  in  the 
community  college  system  due  to  irregular  attendance  patterns  of  students 
enrolled  in  those  institutions.  Insight  into  the  retention  problem  was 
provided  by  Willett  (1983)  during  a study  of  3,159  students  in  a 
midwestem  community  college.  He  found  that  50%  of  the  students  had 
attended  one  semester,  dropped  out  the  following  semester,  and  reenrolled 
later.  These  students  are  referred  to  as  stop-outs. 

Cope  and  Hannah  (1975)  reported  that  attrition  rates  are  greatest 
between  the  first  and  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  impacting  as 
much  as  10%  of  the  freshman  class  in  a study  conducted  on  28  public 
institutions.  Beal  and  Noel  (1980)  and  Hodgkinson  (1985)  also  found  that 
attrition  is  greatest  between  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Noel 
(1985)  analyzed  data  provided  to  the  American  College  Testing  Program 
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by  all  U.S.  colleges  and  universities  using  ACT  scores  and  reported  that  the 
attrition  rate  across  all  types  of  institutions  from  the  freshman  to  the 
sophomore  year  was  approximately  32%  and  that  open-door  institutions 
had  an  average  attrition  rate  of  41%. 

Fidler  and  Hunter  (1989)  reported  a compensatory  effect  when 
freshman  seminar  students  who  were  considered  academically  at  risk  as  a 
result  of  underpreparedness,  lack  of  career  goals,  and  ethnicity  were 
retained  at  the  same  rate  as  nonparticipants.  Spann  (1991)  reported  that 
this  phenomenon  is  supportive  of  the  impact  of  freshman  seminars  on 
retention.  Similar  results  occurred  in  studies  conducted  at  both  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Bowling  Green  State  University  which  are 
4-year  public  institutions. 

Santa  Fe  Community  College’s  College  Success  Course 
and  Its  Relationship  to  Florida’s  Community  College 
Accountability  Plan 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  was  established  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  in  1965  as  a 2-year  comprehensive  public  institution  servicing 
Alachua  and  Bradford  counties  in  north  central  Florida.  It  is  located  in 
Gainesville,  which  is  also  the  home  of  the  University  of  Florida,  the  largest 
public  university  in  the  state.  The  college  has  an  enrollment  of  12,600 
students— 52%  are  full  time,  53%  are  women,  17%  are  nonwhite,  56%  are 
from  the  two  county  service  districts,  26%  are  from  other  parts  of  Florida 
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(Hellmich,  1994).  Santa  Fe  Community  College  is  a charter  member  of  the 
League  for  Innovation  in  the  Community  College  which  consists  of  16 
community  college  districts  located  in  13  states  and  Canada.  The  League 
was  founded  in  1968  and  is  an  educational  consortium  that  functions 
specifically  to  stimulate  innovation  and  experimentation  in  higher 
education. 

According  to  the  SFCC  catalog  (1992-94)  the  mission  of  the  College 
is  to  provide  the  first  2 years  of  a traditional  arts  and  sciences  curriculum 
leading  to  an  Associate  in  Arts  (AA)  degree  as  well  as  a variety  of  2-year 
vocational  education  programs  and  1-year  certificates.  By  law,  the  10 
public  universities  in  the  state  must  accept  students  who  complete  the  AA 
degree  at  any  of  the  28  public  community  colleges.  Over  71%  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Community  College  students  are  enrolled  in  the  Associate  in  Arts 
degree  program  (Hellmich,  1994).  In  the  1993-94  academic  year,  there 
were  3,153  students  from  Santa  Fe  Community  College  enrolled  in  the  state 
university  system;  68%  or  2,133  were  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Florida 
as  juniors  and  seniors.  Over  39%  of  upper  division  student  enrollment  at 
the  University  of  Florida  are  transfers  from  the  community  colleges  and 
28%  of  those  are  from  Santa  Fe.  In  1992-93,  the  mean  GPA  of  SFCC 
students  who  transferred  to  the  University  of  Florida  was  2.80  on  a 4.00 
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scale  and  92%  maintained  a GPA  of  2.0  or  better,  and  35%  maintained  a 
GPA  of  3.0  or  better  (Hellmich,  1994). 

Institutions  of  higher  education  are  placing  increasing  emphasis  on 
student  retention  programs  for  administrative,  economic,  and  humanistic 
reasons.  Decline  in  college  enrollments  is  a major  concern  of  these 
institutions.  In  attempting  to  explain  attrition,  Vincent  Tinto  (1975,  1987) 
developed  a theory  of  student  departure  which  stated  that  it  can  be  viewed 
as  a process  of  interactions  between  the  individual  student  and  the  academic 
and  social  environment  of  the  college  and  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  extent  of  academic  and  social  integration  of  the  student  into  the 
college  community,  the  more  likely  the  student  is  to  persist  to  graduation. 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  has  historically  been  committed  to 
providing  support  services  for  students  identified  as  at-risk  students. 
Currently,  the  college  is  collecting  data  on  a orientation  to  college  course. 
College  Success— SLS  1101,  which  has  been  designed  to  track 
longitudinally  first-time-in-college  students’  persistence  toward  their 
degree  objective.  The  course  has  been  designed  in  part  to  identify 
intervention  strategies  that  will  improve  the  persistence  rate  of  first-time- 
in-college  as  well  as  first-time,  first-year  college  students.  Research 
conducted  in  the  Fall  of  1990  indicated  that  33%  of  Fall  semester  enrollees 
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did  not  persist  into  the  Spring  semester.  This  figure  has  been  replicated  in 
previous  studies  by  SFCC’s  Office  of  Institutional  Research. 

The  Orientation  course  has  been  designed  to  address  those  situations 
that  influence  affective  domain,  that  is,  self-concept,  self-esteem,  as  well  as 
acquainting  students  with  programs  and  services  that  are  available  to  them. 
Recognizing  that  Santa  Fe  Community  College  is  an  open-door  institution, 
students  may  not  arrive  on  campus  with  a strong  commitment  to  an 
educational  goal  and/or  a personal  objective.  This  is  especially  true  of 
students  requiring  remediation.  As  a part  of  the  college’s  Orientation 
program,  students  receive  individualized  academic  advisement  and 
program  exploration  with  a professional  staff  member  as  the  major 
component  of  what  may  be  the  student’s  first  direct  encounter  with  the 
academic  requirements  of  the  institution.  Students  participating  in  the 
program  are  strongly  encouraged  to  register  for  the  college’s  Orientation 
course  entitled  College  Success~SLS  1101,  based  on  the  College  Survival 
model  developed  by  David  Ellis  (1984).  The  Orientation  program,  the 
course,  student  development  services,  and  educational  programs  work  in 
tandem  to  provide  a holistic  experience  for  new  students. 

Assessment  of  these  programs  should  be  tied  to  student  outcome 
measures  that  have  been  designed  to  evaluate  institutional  effectiveness.  In 
1993,  the  Postsecondary  Education  Planning  Commission  (PEPC)  fded  a 
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report  entitled  “Accountability  in  Florida’s  Postsecondary  Education 

System.”  This  report  provides  an  overview  of  the  commission’s 

recommendations  regarding  the  1991  benchmark  accountability  legislation 

passed  by  the  Florida  Legislature  for  postsecondary  education  and  the  K-12 

sector.  The  statutory  language  mandates  “ongoing  assessment  or  evaluation 

of  quality  as  well  as  instructional  and  administrative  efficiency  and 

effectiveness.”  Additionally,  the  proviso  language  directed  the 

Postsecondary  Education  Planning  Commission  to 

review  and  evaluate  the  accountability  plans  in  public 
postsecondary  education  as  they  relate  to  the  mission  and  goals 
of  each  system  and  its  respective  institutions  as  well  as  the 
goals  as  articulated  by  the  Legislature.  The  review  and 
evaluation  shall  specifically  address  the  extent  to  which  the 
institutional  and  systemwide  plans  should  be  modified  to 
provide  for  specific,  measurable  goals.  The  report,  including 
and  suggested  modifications  to  the  plans  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  January  1, 

1994. 

The  Community  College  Accountability  Legislation  process  has  been 

defined  in  Florida  Statute  240.324  (1992)  and  specifies  the  following: 

(1)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  a management  and 
accountability  process  be  implemented  which  provides  for  the 
systematic,  ongoing  improvement  and  assessment  of  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  State 
Community  College  System.  Accordingly,  the  State  Board  of 
Community  Colleges  and  the  community  college  boards  of 
trustees  shall  develop  and  implement  a plan  to  improve  and 
evaluate  the  instructional  and  administrative  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  State  Community  College  system.  This 
plan  must  address  the  following  issues: 
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(a)  Graduation  rates  of  AA  and  AS  degree-seeking  students 
compared  to  first-time  enrolled  students  seeking  the  associate 
degree. 

(b)  Minority  student  enrollment  and  retention  rates. 

(c)  Student  performance,  including  student  performance  rates 
on  college  level  academic  skills  tests,  mean  grade-point 
averages  for  community  college  AA  transfer  students,  and 
community  college  student  performance  on  state  licensure 
examinations. 

(d)  Job  placement  rates  of  community  college  vocational 
students. 

(e)  Student  progression  by  admission  status  and  program. 

(f)  Other  measures  as  identified  by  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Planning  Commission  and  approved  by  the  State 
Board  of  Community  Colleges. 

In  addition  to  specifying  timelines  for  submission  of  annual  reports, 

the  legislation  also  requires  that  institutional  accountability  be  tied  to  the 

annual  evaluation  of  performance  of  the  executive  director  of  the  State 

Board  of  Community  Colleges  and  each  community  college  president. 

In  order  to  address  each  of  the  five  measures  an  Accountability 

Implementation  Committee  was  convened.  During  1992,  the  Committee 

developed  indicators  which  addressed  the  five  issues 
listed  in  legislation, 

established  timelines  for  the  collection  of  accurate  data 
related  to  the  five  accountability  indicators, 
developed  draft  data  reports,  and 
Established  a process  for  the  inclusion  of  accountability 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  community  college  presidents 
and  executive  director.  (Florida  Community  College 
System,  1993,  p.  2) 

The  Florida  Community  College  System  operates  under  a statewide 
master  plan,  and  each  institution  has  developed  an  individual  master  plan 
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and  mission  statement  to  describe  its  relationship  to  its  service  district.  The 
five  accountability  measures  also  have  a relationship  to  these  plans.  Each 
institution  has  the  latitude  to  develop  additional  measures  that  will  be  useful 
in  further  defining  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  statewide 
mission,  each  college,  and  the  students  they  serve.  According  to  the  1993 
Interim  Accountability  Report  (Florida  Community  College  System,  1993), 
some  of  the  measures  have  been  defined  as  having  more  than  one  part  of 
subset.  The  first  accountability  measure  has  three  subsets-enrollment, 
persistence/retention,  and  success.  The  second  illustrates  the  performance 
of  associate  in  arts  degree  transfers  in  the  State  University  System.  The 
third  measure  looks  at  the  success  of  students  who  have  completed  or  were 
in  a community  college  vocational  program  by  assessing  the  passing  rates 
on  state  licensure  exams  and  placement  in  occupations  related  to  the 
instruction  they  received.  The  fourth  accountability  measure  has  three 
parts  and  looks  at  the  success  of  students  who  test  into  college  preparatory 
programs.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  measure  looks  at  the  success  of  the 
college  prep  program  itself.  The  second  and  third  parts  track  the  college 
prep  students  into  college  credit  programs  and  measure  their  retention  and 
success  rates.  The  fifth  measure  shows  the  number  and  percent  of 
community  college  students  who  pass  all  four  parts  of  the  College  Level 
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Academic  Skills  Test  (CLAST)  after  they  have  completed  60  credit  hours 
at  the  college  (Florida  Community  College  System,  1993,  p.  17). 

This  study  examines  the  Santa  Fe  Community  College  Orientation 
program  and  course  in  relationship  to  accountability  measures  1 and  4 for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  those  academic  descriptors  that  may  influence 
student  persistence  and  achievement. 

Fidler  and  Fidler  (1991)  reported  in  results  from  a National  Survey 
on  Freshman  Seminar  Programs  that  two-thirds  of  the  1,699  institutions 
responding  are  offering  some  kind  of  freshman  seminar.  Although  these 
courses  are  designed  primarily  to  help  students  improve  their  academic 
performance  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  college  opportunities,  most  of 
these  courses— 60%— have  been  offered  for  5 years  or  less  and  only  1 in  10 
institutions  are  publishing  research  results.  One  college  in  three  tracks  the 
sophomore  return  rates  of  seminar  participants.  Community  colleges  that 
are  conducting  research  on  the  impact  of  the  courses  report  that  students 
participating  in  freshman  seminars/student  success  courses  have 
significantly  higher  grade-point  averages  than  students  who  do  not 
participate  in  these  programs.  The  results  have  particular  meaning  for 
community  colleges  with  open-door  admission  policies  that  are  seeking  to 
improve  the  academic  performance  of  their  students  while  reducing  their 
drop-out  rates  (Deegan  & Tillery,  1985).  Because  research  has  been 
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collected  primarily  at  4-year  institutions,  the  information  on  community 
college  populations,  while  supportive  of  these  programs,  is  limited. 

Because  the  students  of  Santa  Fe  Community  College  are  representative  of 
community  college  students  throughout  the  state  of  Florida  in  terms  of 
their  academic  preparedness,  socioeconomic  status,  and  geographic 
distribution,  findings  of  this  study  yield  meaningful  information  that  can  be 
generalized  throughout  the  system. 

Chapter  III  is  a description  of  the  methodology  used  to  identify  and 
compare  the  academic  success  and  college  transition  descriptors  of  first- 
time-in-college  and  new  transfer  Associate  of  Arts  and  Associate  of  Science 
degree-seeking  students  who  chose  to  participate  or  not  to  participate  in  the 
SFCC  Orientation  program  and/or  course.  The  principal  findings  and 
results  of  the  study  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Chapter  V consists  of 
a summary  of  findings,  discussion  of  their  implications,  and  suggestions  of 
questions  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  III 

RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  academic  persistence 
and  achievement  of  remedial  students  who  chose  varying  levels  of 
participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  during  their  first  term  in 
college  with  those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate  in  this  program. 
Discussed  in  this  chapter  are  the  study’s  research  hypotheses,  the 
population,  setting  for  the  study,  and  data  collection  procedures  employed. 
The  definition  of  variables,  the  study’s  design,  and  statistical  applications 
used  to  support  the  research  hypotheses  are  also  discussed. 

Design.  Statistical  Application,  and  Research  Hypotheses 
An  ex-post-facto  design  was  used  in  this  study  because  of  the 
inability  to  manipulate  the  population’s  variables  in  a “real-world” 

r u ( 

environment  (Smith  & Glass,  1987).  Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA),  a 
general  linear  model,  was  used  to  determine  the  relationships  between  the 
dependent  and  independent  variables  (Mason  & Bramble,  1989).  Statistical 
significance  for  all  hypotheses  was  determined  by  p values  of  .05  level  or 
less,  meaning  that  significant  results  at  the  .05  level  could  occur  by  chance 
no  more  than  5 times  out  of  100  (Kerlinger,  1973).  The  data  were 
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analyzed  with  a Statistical  Analysis  Software  (SAS)  program  to  (a) 
determine  whether  a significant  relationship  exists  between  the  dependent 
variable  (Fall  course  attrition  rate)  and  student  enrollment  in  the  College 
Success  Program,  (b)  determine  whether  a significant  relationship  exists 
between  the  dependent  variable  (Fall  course  withdrawal  rate)  and  student 
enrollment  in  the  College  Success  Program,  and  (c)  determine  whether  a 
significant  relationship  exists  between  the  dependent  variable  (Fall  grade- 
point  average)  and  student  enrollment  in  the  College  Success  Program. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  Fall  course  attrition  rate  was  defined  as  the 
number  of  credit  hours  a student  earned  with  a grade  less  than  “C”  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  earned.  Credit  hours  earned  College 
Success  were  not  included  in  this  calculation  in  order  to  reduce  any 
possibility  that  enrollment  in  this  course  would  obscure  the  relationship 
between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables.  Fall  course  withdrawal 
rate  was  defined  as  the  number  of  credit  hours  from  which  a student 
withdrew  divided  by  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  attempted.  Credit 
hours  earned  in  College  Success  were  not  included  in  this  calculation  in 
order  to  reduce  any  possibility  that  enrollment  in  this  course  would 
obscure  the  relationship  between  the  independent  and  dependent  variables. 
Fall  Grade-point  Average  (GPA)  was  defined  as  the  total  grade  points 
earned  during  Fall  term,  divided  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours 
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attempted  for  college  credit  during  Fall  term,  reported  on  a 4.00  scale. 
Grade  points  earned  in  College  Success  were  not  included  in  this 
calculation  in  order  to  reduce  any  possibility  that  grades  earned  in  this 
course  would  obscure  the  relationship  between  the  independent  and 
dependent  variables. 

Population  and  Data  Collection 

The  total  population  of  this  study  consisted  of  the  800  students  from 
SFCC  in  the  Fall  of  1993  who  identified  themselves  as  seeking  an  Associate 
of  Arts  or  Associate  of  Science  degree,  who  were  first-time-in-college  or 
new  transfer  students  to  the  community  college,  and  who  were  enrolled  in 
one  or  more  college  preparatory  courses.  Student  records  from  the  closing 
Fall  1993  database  were  examined  to  identify  this  population.  This 
database  was  also  examined  to  determine  values  for  all  independent 
variables,  covariates,  and  dependent  variables. 

Setting  of  the  Study 

In  1965,  SFCC  was  established  as  a comprehensive  public  community 
college  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  It  is  one  of  28  community  colleges  in  the 
Florida  Community  College  System.  This  system  attempts  to  locate  a 
community  college  within  commuting  distance  of  all  Florida  residents. 
Located  in  a predominantly  rural  area  in  north-central  Florida,  SFCC  had 
a 1993-94  enrollment  of  12,173  students.  The  ethnic  composition  of  the 
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student  population  during  the  Fall  1993  was  81%  white,  10%  black,  and 
9%  other  minority  (Hellmich,  1994).  This  ethnic  composition  was  similar 
to  the  student  population  in  the  majority  of  the  Florida  community 
colleges.  Based  on  data  from  the  Florida  Department  of  Education  (1994), 
excluding  Miami-Dade  Community  College,  the  ethnic  distribution  in  the 
Florida  Community  College  System  at  the  same  time  period  was  84% 
white,  8%  black,  and  8%  other  minority.  The  SFCC  student  composition 
during  the  Fall  1993  by  gender  was  46%  male  and  54%  female  (Hellmich, 
1994).  The  SFCC  gender  distribution  was  similar,  45%  male  and  55% 
female,  to  the  gender  distribution  in  the  Florida  Community  College 
system  (Florida  Department  of  Education,  1994). 

The  1992-94  Catalog  (Santa  Fe  Community  College,  1992)  verifies 
that  SFCC  has  an  open-door  admission  policy.  This  policy  provides 
admission  to  Florida  residents  16  years  of  age  or  older.  To  be  admitted  to 
degree  programs,  however,  students  must  have  completed  high  school 
either  by  graduation  or  completion  of  the  GED  equivalency  examination. 
The  college  is  firmly  committed  to  equal  access  and  equal  opportunity  for 
all  persons.  The  college  mission  is  to  offer  opportunities  that  develop  (a) 
intellectual  capacities,  (b)  occupational  aptitudes,  (c)  avocational  interests  to 
contribute  to  students’  personal  growth,  and  (d)  informed,  concerned,  and 
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responsive  citizens  to  meet  contemporary  societal  needs  (Santa  Fe 
Community  College,  1990). 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  offers  the  Associate  of  Arts  (AA) 
degree,  which  is  the  general  transfer  degree;  the  Associate  of  Science  (AS) 
degree,  which  is  vocationally  oriented;  program  certificates  in  allied 
health,  business,  industrial,  public  service,  and  technical  programs;  and 
noncredit  courses  designed  for  individuals  of  all  ages  who  seek  personal 
development  through  educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  enrichment 
(SFCC  Catalog,  1992-94).  While  SFCC  provides  diverse  opportunities, 
63.7%  of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  the  AA  degree  program  and  27.5% 
of  the  students  are  enrolled  in  AS  degree  programs  (Hellmich,  1994). 

The  University  of  Florida,  the  state’s  largest  university,  also  is 
located  in  Gainesville.  The  proximity  between  SFCC  and  the  University  of 
Florida  makes  SFCC  an  alternative  for  the  first  2 years  of  postsecondary 
education  in  Florida.  The  state  articulation  agreement  assures  transfer  of 
AA  graduates  from  SFCC  to  a university  within  the  states’  university 
system. 

In  accordance  with  State  Rule  6A-10.315,  College  Preparatory 
Testing,  Placement,  and  Instruction  (Florida  Administrative  Code 
Annotated,  1986),  all  degree-seeking  students  enrolling  at  SFCC  for  the 
first  time  are  required  to  submit  basic  test  scores  prior  to  initial 
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registration.  This  rule  requires  students  with  skill  deficiencies,  as 
determined  by  entry  assessment  scores,  to  enroll  in  college  preparatory 
courses  prior  to  enrolling  in  college-level  courses  in  skill-deficient  areas. 
Students’  skills  are  assessed  in  the  areas  of  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
and  algebra.  In  1992  this  rule  was  annotated  to  limit  the  number  of 
attempts  made  by  students  in  these  subject  areas  to  three.  After  three 
unsatisfactory  attempts  in  which  a “W”  symbol  is  received  or  a grade 
below  “C”  is  earned,  the  student  is  prevented  from  reenrolling  in  college 
preparatory  courses  and,  therefore,  cannot  continue  as  a college  student. 

The  College  Success  course  was  designed  to  address  affective 
domain,  that  is,  self-concept,  self-esteem,  goal  setting  and  motivation, 
learning  skills  and  strategies,  self  management  and  interpersonal  relations, 
as  well  as  acquainting  students  with  programs  and  services  that  are 
available  to  them  at  the  college.  The  skills  covered  in  the  course  have 
been  well  documented  as  critical  to  student  persistence  and  success  in 
college  (Cuseo,  1991). 

Recognizing  that  Santa  Fe  Community  College  is  an  open-door 
institution,  students  may  arrive  on  campus  without  a strong  sense  of  their 
educational  goals  and  objectives.  This  is  especially  true  of  students 
requiring  remediation.  As  a part  of  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program, 
students  receive  individualized  academic  advisement  and  program 
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exploration  during  orientation  with  a professional  staff  member.  This 
advisement  and  exploration  is  the  major  component  of  what  may  be  the 
student’s  first  direct  encounter  with  the  academic  requirements  of  the 
institution.  Additionally,  students  participating  in  the  College  Success 
Program  are  strongly  encouraged  to  register  for  the  college’s  Orientation 
course  entitled  College  Success— SLS  1101,  based  on  the  College  Survival 
model  developed  by  David  Ellis. 

Data  Analysis 

The  research  hypotheses  were  tested  by  analyzing  the  relationships 
between  the  dependent  variables  and  the  independent  variable.  These  data 
were  analyzed  in  order  to  compare  the  academic  persistence  and 
achievement  of  remedial  students  who  chose  varying  levels  of  participation 
in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  during  their  first  term  in  college  with 
those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate  in  this  program.  This  study 
determined  if  enrollment  in  the  College  Success  Program  is  a significant 
predictor  of  academic  persistence  and  achievement  in  terms  of  first-term 
attrition  rate,  withdrawal  rate,  and  grade-point  average. 

Two-thousand  two  hundred  forty-eight  students  who  entered  SFCC 
in  the  Fall  of  1993  met  the  definition  as  first-time-in-college  or  new 
transfer  students.  Only  1,050  or  47%  of  these  students  self-selected  into 
the  Orientation  program.  The  Orientation  program  was  administered 
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during  July  and  August,  1993,  for  those  students  scheduled  to  enter  SFCC 
in  the  Fall  1993  term.  Eight  hundred  students  were  evaluated  as  needing 
one  or  more  remedial  courses,  thus  meeting  the  purpose  of  this  study. 

The  number  of  these  students  participating  in  Orientation  was  372  or  47%. 
The  number  of  these  students  registering  for  College  Success  in  the  Fall, 
1993,  semester  was  262  or  32.8%.  Five  hundred  thirty-eight  chose  not  to 
register  for  the  course.  Six  hundred  thirty-four  students  or  81%  of  the 
800  students  evaluated  as  meeting  the  purpose  of  this  study  participated  in 
Orientation  and/or  the  College  Success  course. 

Specified  characteristics  from  the  demographic  and  academic  records 
of  each  group  were  analyzed  to  determine  if  enrollment  in  the  College 
Success  Program  is  a significant  predictor  of  academic  persistence  and 
achievement  in  terms  of  first  term  attrition  rate,  withdrawal  rate,  and 
grade-point  average.  Each  group  was  analyzed  to  determine  if  significant 
relationships  exist  between  the  College  Success  course  and  the  Fall  course 
attrition  rate,  the  Fall  course  withdrawal  rate,  and  the  grade-point  average 
earned  Fall  semester.  Demographic  characteristics  included  in  the  study 
were  race  and  gender.  Academic  characteristics  included  the  number  of 
college  preparatory  courses  taken  Fall  semester,  grade-point  average  at  the 
end  of  the  Fall  semester,  course  withdrawal  rate  in  the  Fall  semester,  and 
course  attrition  rate  in  the  Fall  semester.  The  College  Success  Program 
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was  identified  as  having  four  levels  of  participation;  these  levels  were  “0” 
indicating  no  participation,  “1”  indicating  participation  only  in  the 
Orientation  program,  “2”  indicating  participation  only  in  the  College 
Success  course,  and  “3”  indicating  participation  in  both  the  Orientation 
program  and  the  College  Success  course. 

Chapter  III  outlined  the  methodology  used  to  identify  and  compare 
the  academic  success  and  college  transition  descriptors  of  remedial  first- 
time-in-college  and  new  transfer  Associate  of  Arts  and  Associate  of  Science 
degree-seeking  students  who  chose  to  participate  or  not  to  participate  in  the 
SFCC  Orientation  program  and/or  course.  The  principal  findings  and 
results  of  the  study  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV.  Chapter  V summarizes  the 
findings,  discusses  their  implications,  and  suggests  questions  for  further 
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CHAPTER  IV 
RESULTS 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  academic  persistence 
and  achievement  of  remedial  students  who  chose  varying  levels  of 
participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  during  their  first  term  in 
college  with  those  who  chose  not  to  participate  in  this  program.  The 
principal  findings  and  results  of  the  study  are  discussed  in  this  chapter. 
Included  are  the  descriptive  characteristics  of  the  population  and  a 
discussion  of  the  data  analysis  according  to  the  statistical  methods 
employed.  Also  included  are  the  findings  and  their  significance  to  the 
research  questions  posed  by  the  study. 

Descriptive  Characteristics  of  the  Population 

Analyses  were  run  for  800  students  who  met  the  definition  as 
remedial  first-time-in-college  or  transfer  students  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study.  Six  hundred  fifty-six  or  82.0%  were  white  students,  and  144  or 
18.0%  were  black  students.  Four  hundred  nineteen  students  or  52.4%  of 
the  students  were  female;  381  or  47.6%  of  the  students  were  male. 

During  the  Fall  1993  semester,  262  or  32.8%  of  the  students 
registered  for  SLS  1 101,  College  Success,  while  538  or  67.3%  of  the 
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students  did  not  register  for  the  course.  The  number  of  students 
participating  in  Orientation  was  372  or  46.5%.  Four  hundred  twenty-eight 
or  53.5%  of  the  students  chose  not  to  participate  in  Orientation.  Of  the 
former  group,  211  or  80.5%  were  white  and  51  or  19.5%  were  black;  135 
or  51.5%  were  female  and  127  or  48.5%  were  male.  Of  the  latter  group, 
445  or  82.7%  were  white  and  93  or  17.3%  were  black;  284  or  52.8%  were 
female  and  254  or  47.2%  were  male. 

Table  1 contains  descriptive  statistics  for  students  with  varying 
levels  of  participation  in  the  College  Success  program.  Tables  2 and  3 
include  descriptive  statistics  for  students  participating  in  Orientation  and 
those  students  not  participating  in  Orientation.  Tables  4 and  5 include 
descriptive  statistics  for  students  enrolled  in  the  College  Success  Program 
and  those  students  not  enrolled  in  the  College  Success  Program. 

Descriptive  statistics  for  Fall  course  attrition  rate,  Fall  course  withdrawal 
rate,  and  Fall  grade-point  average  for  the  800  students  who  met  the 
definition  as  remedial  first-time-in-college  or  transfer  students  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study  are  found  in  Table  6.  Frequency  distribution 
statistics  by  race  and  sex  according  to  participation  in  Orientation,  College 
Success,  and  Orientation  and  College  Success  combined  are  found  in  Tables 
7 through  10. 
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Table  1 

Characteristics  of  Students  Participating  in  Various  Levels  of  the  College 
Success  Program  by  Range.  Mean,  and  Standard  Deviation 


Variable/ORSLS  Range  Mean  Standard  Deviation 


Attrition  Rate 


No  Participation 

0.00  - LOO 

0.33 

0.38 

ORIENT  only 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.27 

0.34 

SLS  only 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.25 

0.34 

Full  Participation 

0.00-  1.00 

0.23 

0.30 

Withdrawal  Rate 

No  Participation 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.15 

0.29 

ORIENT  only 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.16 

0.29 

SLS  only 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.10 

0.25 

Full  Participation 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.13 

0.27 

Grade  Point  Average 

No  Participation 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.08 

1.33 

ORIENT  only 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.19 

1.37 

SLS  only 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.45 

1.21 

Full  Participation 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.44 

1.48 

N = 800 
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Table  2 

Characteristics  of  Students  Participating  in  Orientation  by  Range.  Mean. 
and  Standard  Deviation 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Attrition  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.25 

0.33 

Withdrawal  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.15 

0.28 

Grade-Point 

Average 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.27 

1.30 

N = 372 
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Table  3 


wicuacicnbiit^  ui  oiuuenis  rsoi  ran 
Mean,  and  Standard  Deviation 

lciDanng  in 

unentation  dv  Kange. 

Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Attrition  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.30 

0.37 

Withdrawal  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.13 

0.28 

Grade-Point 

Average 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.20 

1.30 

N = 428 

Table  4 

Characteristics  of  Students  Enrolled 

in  College  Success  bv  Range.  Mean. 

and  Standard  Deviation 

Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Attrition  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.24 

0.32 

Withdrawal  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.12 

0.26 

Grade-Point 

Average 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.44 

1.18 

N = 262 
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Table  5 

Characteristics  of  Students  Not  Enrolled  in  College  Success  bv  Range. 
Mean,  and  Standard  Deviation 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Attrition  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.30 

0.36 

Withdrawal  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.15 

0.29 

Grade-Point 

Average 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.13 

1.35 

fc 

ii 

Ln 

UJ 
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Table  6 

Range,  Mean,  and  Standard  Deviation  of  Entire  Population  bv  Fall  Course 
Attrition  Rate.  Fall  Course  Withdrawal  Rate,  and  Fall  Grade-Point 
Average 


Variable 

Range 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

Attrition  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.28 

0.35 

Withdrawal  Rate 

0.00  - 1.00 

0.14 

0.28 

Grade-Point 

Average 

0.00  - 4.00 

2.24 

1.30 

N = 800 
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Table  7 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Black  Females  Enrolled  in  Orientation 
(ORIENT),  College  Success  Course  (SLS).  and  College  Success  Program 
(ORSLS) 


ORIENT 

Frequencya 

Percent 

No  Participation 

54 

65.1 

Participation 

29 

34.9 

SLS 

Frequencya 

Percent 

No  Enrollment 

51 

61.4 

Enrollment 

32 

38.6 

ORSLS 

Frequencya 

Percent 

No  Participation/Enr 

28 

33.7 

ORIENT  only 

23 

27.7 

SLS  only 

26 

31.3 

Full  Participation 

6 

7.2 

aN=83 
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Table  8 

Frequency  Distribution  of  Black  Males  Enrolled  in  Orientation  (ORIENT). 
College  Success  Course  (SLS),  and  College  Success  Program  (ORSLS) 


ORIENT 

Frequencyb 

Percent 

No  Participation 

38 

62.3 

Participation 

23 

37.7 

SLS 

Frequencyb 

Percent 

No  Enrollment 

42 

68.9 

Enrollment 

19 

31.1 

ORSLS 

Frequencyb 

Percent 

No  Participation 

25 

41 

ORIENT  only 

17 

27.9 

SLS  only 

13 

21.3 

Full  Participation 

6 

9.8 

t>N=61 
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Table  9 


Frequency  Distribution  of  White  Females  Enrolled  in  Orientation 
(ORIENT),  College  Success  Course  (SLS).  and  College  Success  Program 
(ORSLS) 


ORIENT 

Frequencyc 

Percent 

No  Participation 

168 

50 

Participation 

168 

50 

SLS 

Frequencyc 

Percent 

No  Enrollment 

233 

69.3 

Enrollment 

103 

30.7 

ORSLS 

Frequencyc 

Percent 

No  Participation 

120 

35.7 

Orientation  only 

113 

33.6 

SLS  only 

48 

14.3 

Full  Participation 
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Table  10 


Frequency  Distribution  of  White  Males  Enrolled  in  Orientation  (ORIENT). 
College  Success  Course  (SLS).  and  College  Success  Program  (ORSLS) 


ORIENT 

Frequencyd 

Percent 

No  Participation 

168 

52.5 

Participation 

152 

47.5 

SLS 

Frequencyd 

Percent 

No  Enrollment 

212 

66.3 

Enrollment 

108 

33.8 

ORSLS 

Frequencyd 

Percent 

No  Participation 

118 

36.9 

Orientation  only 

94 

29.4 

SLS  only 

50 

15.6 

Full  Participation 
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Research  Questions 

Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  used  to  test  each  of  the  research 
questions  posed  by  the  study.  Follow-up  Tukey  HSD  comparisons  of 
means  and  REG-Welsch  comparisons  of  means  were  conducted  if  the 
ANOVA  revealed  that  significance  occurred  because  of  varying  levels  of 
student  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program. 

The  first  research  question  that  was  analyzed  investigated  the 
relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  (Fall  course  attrition  rate)  and 
the  independent  variable  (student  participation  in  the  College  Success 
Program).  Using  four  levels  of  the  independent  variable  (no  participation 
in  the  College  Success  Program,  participation  only  in  Orientation, 
enrollment  only  in  the  College  Success  course,  and  full  participation  in  the 
in  College  Success  Program)  and  the  quantitative  value  for  the  Fall  course 
attrition  rate  as  the  dependent  variable,  the  ANOVA  revealed  a significant 
association  between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall 
course  attrition  rate:  F (3,  793)  = 3.35,  £ < .02.  Follow-up  Tukey  HSD 
comparisons  of  means  revealed  that  students  who  had  full  participation  in 
the  College  Success  Program  had  a significantly  lower  Fall  course  attrition 
rate  (0.23)  than  students  not  participating  in  the  program  (0.33).  Thus, 
participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  was  associated  with  lower 
Fall  course  attrition  rates  for  remedial  students. 
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Because  race  and  gender  were  both  significantly  related  to  Fall 
course  attrition  in  the  above  analysis-F  (1,  795)  = 24.90,  £ < .01;  F (1, 
795)  = 4.95,  £ < .03,  respectively— further  analyses  were  warranted  by 
race  and  by  gender.  The  first  of  these  analyses  revealed  a significant 
association  between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall 
course  attrition  rate  only  among  black  students:  F (3,  139)  = 3.18,  £ < .03. 
Follow-up  Tukey  HSD  comparisons  of  means  revealed  that  black  students 
who  were  only  enrolled  in  the  College  Success  course  had  a significantly 
lower  Fall  course  attrition  rate  (0.26)  than  students  not  participating  in  any 
aspect  of  the  College  Success  Program  (0.50). 

The  second  of  these  analyses  revealed  a significant  association 
between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall  course 
attrition  rate  for  only  female  students:  F (3,  414)  = 3.03,  £ < .03. 
Difference  with  cell  size  and  cell  variance  interfered  with  determining  a 
significant  difference  between  the  means  of  the  various  levels  of 
participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  when  both  follow-up  Tukey 
HSD  comparisons  of  means  and  REG-Welsch  comparisons  of  means  were 
conducted.  An  additional  analysis  revealed  no  significant  association 
between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall  course 
attrition  rate  when  race  and  gender  are  combined. 
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The  second  research  question  that  was  analyzed  investigated  the 
relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  (Fall  course  withdrawal  rate) 
and  the  independent  variable  (student  participation  in  the  College  Success 
Program).  Using  four  levels  of  the  independent  variable  (no  participation 
in  the  College  Success  Program,  participation  only  in  Orientation, 
enrollment  only  in  the  College  Success  course,  and  full  participation  in  the 
in  College  Success  Program)  and  the  quantitative  value  for  the  Fall  course 
withdrawal  rate  as  the  dependent  variable,  the  ANOVA  revealed  no 
significant  association  between  participation  in  the  College  Success 
Program  and  Fall  course  withdrawal  rate.  Thus,  no  further  analyses  were 
warranted. 

The  third  research  question  that  was  analyzed  investigated  the 
relationship  between  the  dependent  variable  (Fall  grade-point  average)  and 
the  independent  variable  (student  participation  in  the  College  Success 
Program).  Using  four  levels  of  the  independent  variable  (no  participation 
in  the  College  Success  Program,  participation  only  in  Orientation, 
enrollment  only  in  the  College  Success  course,  and  full  participation  in  the 
in  College  Success  Program)  and  the  quantitative  value  for  the  Fall  grade- 
point  average  as  the  dependent  variable,  the  ANOVA  revealed  a significant 
association  between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall 
grade-point  average:  F (3,  738)  = 4.18,  & < .01.  Follow-up  Tukey  HSD 
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comparisons  of  means  revealed  that  students  who  were  enrolled  in  the 
College  Success  course  had  a significantly  higher  Fall  grade-point  average 
(2.45)  than  students  not  participating  in  any  aspect  of  the  College  Success 
Program  (2.08). 

Because  race  and  gender  were  both  significantly  related  to  Fall 
grade-point  average  in  the  above  analysis-F  (1,  738)  = 21.48,  £ < .01;  F 
(1,  738)  = 9.11,  £ < .01,  respectively— further  analyses  were  warranted  by 
race  and  by  gender.  The  first  of  these  analyses  revealed  a significant 
association  between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall 
grade-point  average  only  among  black  students:  F (3,  113)  = 3.69,  £ < .02. 
Follow-up  Tukey  HSD  comparisons  of  means  revealed  that  black  students 
who  were  only  enrolled  in  the  College  Success  course  had  a significantly 
higher  Fall  grade-point  average  (2.47)  than  students  participating  only  in 
Orientation  (1.43)  and  students  not  participating  in  any  aspect  of  the 
College  Success  Program  (1.58). 

The  second  of  these  analyses  revealed  a significant  association 
between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall  grade-point 
average  for  only  male  students:  F (3,  346)  = 3.30,  £ < .03.  Due  to 
differences  within  cell  sizes  the  REG-Welsch  comparison  of  means  was 
used  to  determine  that  male  students  who  only  participated  in  the 
Orientation  program  had  a significantly  lower  Fall  grade-point  average 
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(1.81)  than  students  only  enrolled  in  the  College  Success  course  (2.31)  and 
students  fully  participating  in  the  College  Success  Program  (2.32).  An 
additional  analysis  revealed  no  significant  association  between  participation 
in  the  College  Success  Program  and  Fall  grade-point  average  when  race 
and  gender  were  combined. 

Summary  of  Findings 

In  this  study  participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  was 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  Fall  course  attrition  rate  and  Fall  grade- 
point  average.  It  was  not  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  Fall  course 
withdrawal  rate. 

Students  who  had  full  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program 
had  a significantly  lower  attrition  rate  (0.23)  than  students  not  participating 
in  the  program  (0.33).  Black  students,  in  particular,  who  were  only 
enrolled  in  the  College  Success  course  had  a significantly  lower  attrition 
rate  (0.26)  than  students  not  participating  in  any  aspect  of  the  College 
Success  Program  (0.50).  It  was  also  determined  that  female  students  who 
had  full  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  had  a significantly 
lower  Fall  course  attrition  rate  (0.19)  as  did  female  students  who  were  only 
enrolled  in  the  College  Success  course  (0.22)  or  Orientation  (0.21)  than 
female  students  not  participating  in  any  aspect  of  the  College  Success 
Program  (0.31).  Difference  with  cell  size  and  cell  variance  interfered  with 
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determining  a significant  difference  between  the  means  of  the  various 
levels  of  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  when  follow-up 
Tukey  HSD  comparisons  of  means  and  REG-Welsch  comparisons  of  means 
were  conducted. 

Black  students  who  were  only  enrolled  in  the  College  Success  course 
had  a significantly  higher  grade-point  average  (2.47)  than  students 
participating  only  in  Orientation  (1.43)  and  students  not  participating  in 
any  aspect  of  the  College  Success  Program  (1.58).  Male  students  who  fully 
participated  in  the  College  Success  Program  had  a significantly  higher 
grade-point  average  (2.32)  as  did  students  who  were  only  enrolled  in  the 
College  Success  course  (2.32)  than  students  not  participating  in  any  aspect 
of  the  College  Success  Program  (1.81). 

Thus,  the  crucial  findings  of  the  study  indicate  that  participation  in 
SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  positively  influences  academic 
performance  of  remedial  students  in  general  and  particular  race  and  gender 
subgroups. 


CHAPTER  V 
DISCUSSION 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  academic  persistence 
and  achievement  of  remedial  students  who  chose  varying  levels  of 
participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  during  their  first  term  in 
college  with  those  who  did  not  choose  to  participate  in  this  program.  The 
program's  impact  on  remedial  students'  Fall  course  attrition  rate,  Fall 
course  withdrawal  rate,  and  Fall  grade-point  average  was  analyzed  in  order 
to  determine  if  it  positively  impacted  student  performance  during  the 
academically  critical  first  semester  in  college  (Cohen  & Brawer  1987, 

1991;  Stupka,  1989).  Included  in  the  final  chapter  are  the  study’s  principal 
findings,  relevance  to  current  scholarship,  and  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  further  study. 

Principal  Findings 

In  this  study  participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  was 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to  Fall  course  attrition  rate  and  Fall  grade- 
point  average.  It  was  not  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  Fall  course 
withdrawal  rate.  The  findings  of  the  study  concluded  that  there  is  a 
positive  relationship  between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program 
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and  students  having  a lower  Fall  course  attrition  rate.  Students  who 
participated  in  the  program,  regardless  of  race  or  sex,  received  fewer 
grades  below  “C”  at  the  conclusion  of  their  first  semester  in  college  when 
compared  with  students  who  did  not  participate  in  any  aspect  of  the 
program.  This  finding  was  also  positively  related  to  having  earned  a 
higher  grade-point  average  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Fall  semester, 
especially  for  the  subgroup  of  Black  students  represented  in  the  population. 
Students  completing  a semester  of  study  with  more  courses  earned  toward 
their  degree  are  more  likely  to  continue  their  enrollment  than  students  who 
earn  lower  grades  and,  as  a result,  have  lower  grade-point  averages. 
Research  conducted  on  factors  that  influence  freshman  students  to  dropout 
of  college  as  well  as  factors  that  influence  successful  academic  integration 
closely  monitor  indicators  such  as  overall  grade-point  average  and  hours 
earned  toward  the  degree  to  indicate  the  success  of  the  student’s  transition 
into  the  college  environment. 

Despite  the  College  Success  Program's  positive  influence  on  Fall 
course  attrition  rate  and  Fall  grade-point  average,  the  findings  revealed 
that  there  was  no  relationship  between  the  Fall  course  withdrawal  rates  of 
students  who  participated  in  varying  levels  of  the  College  Success  Program 
when  compared  with  the  Fall  course  withdrawal  rates  of  students  who  did 
not  participate  in  any  aspect  of  the  program.  Selective  course  withdrawal 
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may  be  regarded  as  a way  of  protecting  the  grade-point  average  since  the 
“W”  symbol  is  nonpunitive  in  the  grade-point  average  computation  at 
SFCC.  Student’s  may  not  fully  understand  that  this  symbol  may  be 
evaluated  as  a failing  grade  by  transfer  institutions.  Transfer  institutions 
routinely  examine  the  frequency  of  course  withdrawal  on  the  academic 
record  to  determine  whether  a pattern  exists.  If  a student  record  reveals 
that  withdrawals  appear  with  regularity,  that  factor  may  influence  the 
admission  status  of  the  student  especially  in  those  institutions  with  limited 
access  degree  programs.  The  College  Success  Program  should  address  not 
only  SFCC’s  institutional  policy  regarding  withdrawal  but  also  how 
withdrawals  may  be  evaluated  by  transferring  institutions. 

Relevance  to  Current  Scholarship 

Although  community  colleges  are  capable  of  adapting  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  their  diverse  student  populations,  several  criticisms  have 
been  associated  with  the  lack  of  self-evaluation  and  assessment  of  these 
programs  (Jennings,  1970;  Karabel,  1972;  McGrath  & Spear,  1991; 
Roueche,  1968).  The  open-door  admission  policies  of  community  colleges, 
while  providing  access,  have  not  emphasized  the  importance  of  assisting  a 
new  students  as  they  make  their  transition  from  high  school,  the  work 
place,  or  the  home  into  a postsecondary  education  experience  (Roueche  & 
Roueche,  1993).  Four-year  institutions  have  historically  placed  more 
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institutional  resources  in  freshman  orientation  and  advisement  programs. 
These  programs  have  developed  around  an  assessment  of  student  need. 
Originally,  4-year  institutions  built  the  foundation  of  their  orientation 
programs  on  the  commonalities  of  the  shared  freshman  experience. 
Increased  freedom,  responsibility  for  academic  success,  living  outside  the 
family  home,  and  loneliness  were  all  viewed  as  common  to  the  freshman 
experience.  All  of  these  factors  may  influence  a student’s  ability  to  succeed 
regardless  of  their  intellectual  strengths  (Upcraft  &Gardner,  1989).  Beal 
and  Noel  (1980)  documented  the  improvement  of  freshman  retention  by 
20%  when  orientation  programs  are  expanded  to  include  faculty  and 
student  mentors  through  the  sophomore  year.  The  literature  supports  the 
fact  that  a student’s  most  critical  period  of  adjustment  is  during  the  first 
academic  year,  especially  the  first  semester— regardless  of  the  institution 
attended  (Gardner,  1986).  Belcher  et  al.  (1987)  found  that  students  in  an 
open-door  community  college  who  enrolled  in  a special  orientation  course 
were  retained  at  a higher  rate  (67%)  1 year  later  than  those  not  enrolled  in 
the  course  (47%). 

Even  though  more  community  colleges  have  some  form  of 
orientation  for  new  students,  the  models  in  place  differ  significantly  from 
those  found  on  traditional  4-year  campuses.  However,  despite  the 
diversity  of  today’s  student  population  on  2-  and  4-year  campuses,  the 
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programs  still  share  the  same  priority  that  was  historically  identified  as 
being  critical  to  student  achievement.  Orientation  programs,  in  order  to  be 
successful,  must  be  developed  around  the  needs  of  students  at  the  individual 
institutions  they  attend.  The  literature  highlights  many  examples  of  unique 
approaches  to  program  development.  This  implies  that  there  is  no 
formula-based  approach  to  the  design  of  a program.  An  institution  may 
assess  that  the  orientation  program  be  recommended  or  mandatory— based 
on  the  needs  of  its  students.  These  programs  can  range  in  time  from  1 
hour  to  3 days  or  an  entire  semester.  At  the  community  college  level  one 
objective  remains  critical  to  these  programs-they  must  familiarize  students 
with  the  support  services  available  on  their  campus.  More  sophisticated 
programs  may  have  assessment  and  academic  advisement  components  and 
other  useful  aids  such  as  student  guides  and  calendars  for  use  in  time 
management.  A growing  number  of  institutions  have  orientation  courses 
that  are  strongly  recommended  or  required  of  all  students  new  to  the 
institution  (Roueche  & Roueche,  1993). 

Santa  Fe  Community  College's  College  Success  Program  is  strongly 
recommended  to  all  students  who  meet  the  criteria  of  first-time-in-college 
or  new  transfer  students  to  the  institution  regardless  of  their  assessment  as 
remedial  or  eligible  for  the  college  courses  upon  admission.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  College  Success  Program  is  to  familiarize  students  with  the 
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support  services  of  the  institution  and  reinforce  study  skills,  time 
management  skills,  and  career  goal  objectives.  Subjective  evaluation 
components  are  made  available  to  students  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Orientation  program  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  College  Success  course. 
No  research  currently  exists  on  the  program's  relationship  to  the  academic 
integration  of  remedial  students  into  college.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
study  was  to  evaluate  whether  a significant  relationship  exists  between 
program  participation  and  academic  measures  which  indicate  a remedial 
student’s  ability  to  persist  successfully  toward  completing  a degree. 

Smittle  (1992)  has  shown  that  remedial  students  who  successfully 
complete  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  prescribed  for  them  at  the 
time  of  admission  will  persist  toward  a degree  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
students  who  are  not  required  to  take  college  preparatory  courses. 
However,  Smittle  (1992)  has  also  documented  the  academic  difficulty  many 
first-time-in-college  remedial  students  have  during  the  critical  first 
semester  of  enrollment.  This  study  identifies  a mechanism  that  can 
quantify  the  success  of  first-time-in-college  and  new  transfer  students  that 
have  been  assessed  into  the  college  preparatory  program. 

According  to  Gordon  and  Grites  (1984), 

The  primary  purpose  of  a freshman  seminar  must  be  defined 

by  the  needs  of  the  students  attending  a specific  campus. 

There  are  many  common  areas  to  consider,  however. 

Freshmen  may  be  helped  to 
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1.  Understand  the  maturational  changes  they  will  undergo 
during  their  college  experience  and  the  roles  they  will  play 
as  students. 

2.  Clarify  why  they  are  in  college,  identify  personal  and  work 
values,  and  establish  realistic  career  and  life  goals. 

3.  Obtain  information  about  academic  programs  including 
course,  major,  and  graduation  requirements. 

4.  Understand  the  occupational  implications  of  their 
educational  choices. 

5.  Develop  or  improve  their  study  and  time- 
management  skills. 

6.  Become  familiar  with  their  college’s  procedures,  resources, 
and  services,  (p.  316) 

A critical  component  that  is  missing  in  many  of  these  programs  is 
assessment  as  it  relates  to  student  persistence.  Institutions  that  are  involved 
in  providing  orientation  programs  have  not  been  consistent  in  measuring 
the  effectiveness  of  their  programs  (McCabe,  1981).  As  more  community 
colleges  provide  these  programs  for  their  entering  students,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  developing  comprehensive  assessment  mechanisms  in  order  to 
provide  on-going  analysis  of  their  effectiveness,  the  opportunity  for 
program  enhancement,  and  detailed  documentation  provided  for  the 
purposes  of  securing  costs  necessary  for  continued  funding  of  these 
programs.  This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  merit  of  the  program  as 
it  relates  to  SFCC’s  high-risk  student  population.  Analysis  of  the  data 
provided  the  necessary  information  to  determine  whether  a correlation 
existed  between  participation  in  the  program  and  the  ability  of  students  to 
persist  toward  a degree.  The  findings  will  allow  the  staff  and  faculty  who 
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work  directly  with  remedial  students  to  explore  curricular  and  student 
services  program  enhancements  that  will  reinforce  strategies  that  are 
central  to  student  success. 

Smittle  (1992)  and  Hellmich  (1992),  in  independent  research 
conducted  on  student  populations  at  Santa  Fe  Community  College 
concluded  that  the  barriers  currently  recognized  in  the  literature  as 
hampering  student  success  at  the  community  college  do  not  necessarily  hold 
true  when  students  receive  the  academic  and  student  services  needed  to 
address  their  deficiencies.  Whether  academic  deficiencies,  socioeconomic 
barriers,  or  a combination  of  both  exist,  students  who  take  advantage  of 
these  intervention  strategies  will  have  as  great  an  opportunity  for  academic 
success  (defined  by  grade-point  average)  as  students  who  did  not  require 
intervention  strategies  (Smittle,  1992). 

The  mission  of  the  American  community  college  has  been  directly 
linked  to  the  belief  that  access  to  education  would  have  a proportionate 
relationship  to  one’s  quality  of  life.  Community  colleges  have  responded  to 
tremendous  population  growth  during  the  last  half  of  this  century.  They 
have  also  been  a vehicle  to  train  an  increasingly  technical  work  force.  In 
short,  community  colleges  are  accessible  through  the  open-door  policy, 
are  cost  effective,  and  provide  quality  postsecondary  educational 
opportunities  for  students  with  varying  levels  of  academic  preparedness. 
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As  the  numbers  of  students  seeking  this  opportunity  have  expanded, 
so  have  the  challenges  to  these  institutions.  Community  colleges  have  long 
recognized  that  academic  achievement  need  not  only  exist  for  students 
selectively  admitted  to  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  because  of  that 
realization  that  community  colleges  provide  an  environment  as  well  as  the 
curriculum  necessary  to  help  students  be  academically  successful  for  the 
express  purpose  of  enriching  the  quality  of  their  lives.  Santa  Fe 
Community  College's  College  Success  Program  was  designed  as  a part  of 
the  college’s  environment  and  is  directly  related  to  its  mission.  It  has  never 
been  enough  to  simply  chronicle  enrollment  growth  as  a measure  of 
institutional  success.  Santa  Fe  Community  College  exists  in  order  to  assist 
students  with  meeting  their  educational  objectives.  That  fact  must  be 
quantified  by  examining  the  retention  of  students  in  academic  programs 
and  by  proactively  identifying  factors  that  may  lead  to  separation  from  the 
institution  without  meeting  educational  objectives. 

There  was  some  institutional  skepticism  regarding  the  impact  of  the 
College  Success  Program  on  academic  persistence,  especially  since  it  was 
initially  seen  as  a Student  Development  initiative.  However,  the 
development  of  the  program  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  faculty  and  staff 
across  the  institution.  The  Student  Development  staff  knew  that  the  effort 
would  fail  if  it  was  developed  in  isolation.  As  a result,  there  is  a broad 
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awareness  of  the  Program  and  its  purpose.  Faculty  see  it  as  a part  of  the 
SFCC  educational  experience  and  frequently  offer  suggestions  for 
incorporating  key  components  of  the  program  across  the  curriculum. 

The  development  of  the  College  Success  Program  at  SFCC  has 
provided  a platform  for  the  establishment  of  a college-wide  orientation 
committee  and  a college-wide  retention  committee.  Both  of  these 
committees  have  greatly  contributed  to  providing  the  impetus  to  examine 
late-registration  practices,  grading  practices,  academic  advisement,  and 
curriculum  revision. 

Santa  Fe  Community  College  provides  at-risk  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  overcome  academic  and  economic  obstacles.  The  college’s 
College  Success  Program  is  a resource  that  this  study  has  shown  to  have  a 
significant  relationship  to  decreased  course  attrition  rates  and  increased 
grade-point  averages. 

Conclusions 

The  conclusions  reached  by  this  study  are  supported  by  the  related 
literature  on  student  success  and  persistence  and  suggest  the  relevance  of 
the  College  Success  Program  to  increased  student  performance.  There  is 
significant  evidence  to  support  the  program  as  a requirement  for  all  first- 
time-in-college  and  new  transfer  students  that  have  been  assessed  into 
college  preparatory  programs.  The  components  of  SFCC’s  College  Success 
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Program,  as  defined  in  Chapters  I and  II,  are  an  extended  intervention 
strategy  that  was  developed  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  the  relationship 
between  study  skills,  time  management,  and  career  goal  assessment,  and 
academic  success. 

Underprepared  students  requiring  remediation  often  have  not 
developed  life  skills  which  can  have  a direct  impact  on  their  ability  to 
succeed  academically  in  college.  Development  of  these  life  skills  along 
with  strengthening  basic  academic  skills  can  positively  influence  student 
persistence  and  retention  toward  a degree.  Institutions  that  are  unable  to 
retain  students  obviously  suffer  economic  consequences  and,  in  the  state  of 
Florida,  are  accountable  for  students  who  are  not  academically  successful. 

The  state  of  Florida’s  accountability  measures  request  specific 
information  about  enrollment,  persistence,  and  completion  of  a degree 
program  and  also  analyze  employability  and  successful  transfer  into  the 
upper  division  of  the  State  University  System  for  those  pursuing  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  This  study  was  specifically  designed  to  address  the  first 
and  fourth  accountability  measures.  The  first  accountability  measure  has 
three  subsets— enrollment,  persistence/retention,  and  success.  The  fourth 
accountability  measure  has  three  parts  and  looks  at  the  success  of  students 
who  test  into  college  preparatory  programs.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth 
measure  looks  at  the  success  of  the  college  preparatory  program  itself. 
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The  second  and  third  parts  track  the  college  preparatory  students  into 
college  credit  programs  and  measure  their  retention  and  success  rates.  The 
research  design  of  the  study  allows  enrollment  and  persistence  data  to  be 
added  to  individual  student  records,  thereby  addressing  the  legislative 
accountability  measures. 

The  commitment  of  community  colleges  to  underprepared  students  is 
being  increasingly  challenged  by  the  Florida  Legislature,  especially  in  light 
of  diminishing  financial  resources.  Institutions  which  possess  the  ability  to 
address  legislative  concerns  will  possess  the  ability  to  debate  the  importance 
of  serving  academically  underprepared  students.  Because  this  study  deals 
exclusively  with  the  underprepared  student  population,  it  can  add  to  the 
body  of  literature  on  the  value  of  orientation  programs  and,  specifically, 
how  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program  positively  impacts  the  first  semester 
of  enrollment— often  viewed  as  the  most  critical-for  academically 
underprepared  students. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

Because  the  study  was  able  to  demonstrate  a significant  relationship 
between  participation  in  SFCC’s  College  Success  Program,  increased  Fall 
grade-point  average,  and  decreased  Fall  course  attrition  rate  for  remedial 
students,  it  is  recommended  that  the  program  be  required  for  all  students 
assessed  into  the  college  preparatory  curriculum  at  the  time  of  admission. 
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It  is  also  recommended  that  further  research  be  conducted  on  those  students 
who  are  not  assessed  into  college  preparatory  programs  and  have  varying 
levels  of  participation  in  SFCC's  College  Success  Program  in  order  to 
establish  a benchmark  to  measure  their  course  attrition  rates,  course 
withdrawal  rates,  and  grade-point  averages. 

Further  research  is  needed  to  investigate  the  lack  of  a significant 
relationship  between  participation  in  the  College  Success  Program  and 
course  withdrawal  rate.  It  is  possible  that  the  program  is  not  addressing 
course  withdrawal  and  its  long-term  impact  on  the  academic  record. 

This  study  did  not  include  a qualitative  component  that  addressed 
attitude,  motivation,  self-esteem,  and  self-concept.  Research  addressing 
these  factors  would  increase  the  knowledge  that  currently  exists  on 
academically  underprepared  students  and  their  expectations  of  college. 

Further  research  is  recommended  to  explore  whether  a relationship 
exists  between  SFCC’s  Orientation  program  and  the  computer-assisted 
advisement  program,  counseling  services,  including  career  exploration,  and 
academic  monitoring  reports.  It  is  also  recommended  that  research  be 
conducted  to  determine  whether  key  factors  of  SFCC’s  College  Success 
Program  could  be  incorporated  into  the  academic  and  vocational  disciplines 
of  the  college,  thereby  reinforcing  the  influence  of  the  Program 
throughout  the  student’s  academic  experience  at  the  college.  Finally, 
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further  longitudinal  research  is  recommended  to  investigate  the  graduation 
rates  of  remedial  students  who  participate  in  SFCC’s  Orientation  program 
versus  those  remedial  students  who  have  not  participated  in  the  Orientation 
program. 
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